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THE LAST BODY of young writers to arrive as a group 
did so with New Signatures, New Country, and the earlier 
issues of New Writing. They had their own spokesmen 
in Michael Roberts and John Lehmann and almost 
their own magazine in New Verse. This group followed 
a post-war generation whose adolescence had been 
conditioned by the hostilities of 1914-1918 and the 
external shock to their adolescence was the Great 
Strike of 1926, which prepared their reactions to the 
Spanish war ten years later. These, the “‘ New ” writers, 
belonged to a world in which the conflict was between 
classes instead of countries: richness was renounced 
and the main things to believe in were an audience and 
an undefined “reality”? (Mr. Stephen Spender, writing 
in the latest Penguin New Writing, still believing in it, 
still hasn’t learnt the difference between realism and 
reality). 

The audience obtained, the new writers gradually 
went their own ways. Some went far, some nowhere 
at all, and meanwhile other voices arose... It has been 
evident for some time that there is a new tone about the 
younger contemporary English poetry. Although, 
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because of the times, it is tragic, it does not yet sound 
so thwarted as its predecessors’. It revels in words, 
whereas the previous generation gave the impression 
of disdaining any such delight, and maintained apologeti- 
cally that poems “should be rooted in the language 
of ordinary life”? (without considering whose ordinary 
life or that writers should be those who form the 
language. It may be said, that these were so 
anxious to identify themselves with the man in the street 
that they tried to speak their thoughts in his language ; 
the succeeding group, on the other hand, feel that 
the man in the street may in time listen to them when 
he has learnt theirs, but they have no intention of 
bringing it to his level. Because of this, they realize 
that they are “not likely to have the same immediate 
popularity ’’ as their predecessors, but that does not 
worry them. What concerns them is that “‘ whatever 
happens to society, we intend to go on exercising our 
function . . . which is to write poetry ; to mount guard 
over the integrity and the completeness of man”’. 
These young writers include Nicholas Moore, G. S. 
Fraser, Henry Treece, J. F. Hendry, Norman McCaig, 
Vernon Watkins, Tom Scott. Several have already 
published books; Henry Treece and Vernon Watkins 
have volumes of verse out this autumn, and the 
group as a whole has published two anthologies. The 
first, Zhe New Apocalypse, was reviewed in our issue of 
June, 1940, by George Orwell, on the whole unfavour- 
ably. The second, The White Horseman (Routledge, 
7s. 6d.) published this July, has been generally reviewed 
with the slight air of patronage to be expected from 
most of the reviewers. Partly this is because the authors 
call themselves Apocalyptics, which, suggesting preten- 
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sion, is not the most endearing of names, and partly 
because they are admittedly and proudly romantic. 
There is plenty of muddled thinking and much over- 
statement in Zhe White Horseman, but these are faults 
to be found not only in young men. Because they com- 
bined forces in the same manner as their predecessors, 
the Apocalyptics have been accused of being a Mutual 
Admiration society, but it seems to me unfair to laugh 
at G. S. Fraser for the naiveté of his statement that to 
him Nicholas Moore’s mind is “‘ more interesting than 
Blake’s’’ without allowing that he also says in his 
introduction that Moore’s “quality of innocence 
gives his verse an‘ attraction something like Blake’s ; 
though to a corrupt and complicated person like myself, 
it sometimes makes him seem shallow and irritating’. 
Of other writers in the volume, Mr. Fraser is equally 
unrestrained in the excesses of his admiration. J. F. 
Hendry’s verse has “ no softness, no charm ”’ and “ there 
are many moods in which one might find Treece boring ”’. 

It may be asked, why then publish? I am sorry that 
war-enforced limitation of space does not permit me to 
go more deeply into their work. But much of it will 
be familiar to readers of Life and Letters To-day, since 
Dylan Thomas, Vernon Watkins, J. F. Hendry, Nicholas 
Moore have all at various times contributed and in this 
issue I have printed a number of them together, in order 
that their work may be seen as a group as well as 
individually. They are prefaced by an article on their 
aims and methods. Readers may approve neither, but 
they will know that they must take either notice of them 
or need take no more, and they will be free to make up 
their minds for themselves, just as the writers have been 
free to speak for themselves. 


ARTICHOKES AND ASPARAGUS 
By H. E. BATES 


IN RECENT YEARS it has become the fashion to 
divide both exponents and devotees of the short story 
into two camps, Maupassant fans on the one side, 
Tchehovites on the other. On the one side we are asked 
to contemplate the decisive virtues of the clear, acid, 
realistic straightforwardness of the French mind, which 
tells a story with masterly simplicity and naturalism, 
producing such masterpieces as Boule de Suif; on the 
other hand we are asked to marvel at the workings of a 
mind which saw life as it were obliquely, unobtrusively, 
touching it almost by remote control, telling its stories 
by an apparently aimless arrangement of casual incidents 
and producing such masterpieces as The Darling. From 
one side emerges a certain derision for the peasant 
vulgarity of the man who was preoccupied with the 
fundamental passions; from the other comes the tired 
sneer for the man in whose stories nothing ever happens 
except conversations, the drinking of tea and vodka, 
and an infinite number of boring resolutions about the 
soul and work that never gets done. To some, 
Maupassant’s stories are dirty ; to others, Tchehov’s are 
unintelligible. To some the Maupassant method of 
story-telling is the method par excellence ; to others there 
is nothing like Tchehov. This sort of faction even 
found an exponent in Mr. Somerset Maugham, who 
devoted a large part of a preface to extolling Maupassant 
at the expense of Tchehov, for no other reason 
apparently than that he had found in Maupassant a 
more natural model and master. 

Odd as it may seem to the adherent of these two 
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schools, there are many readers, as well as writers, for 
whom Tchehov and Maupassant are held in equal 
affection and esteem. Among these I like to number 
myself. I confess I cannot choose, and never have been 
able to choose, whether Boule de Suif or The Steppe is 
the finer story; whether Mademoiselle Fifi is superior 
to The Party; whether Maison Tellier is greater than 
Ward No. 6. In admiring them all I have learned from 
them almost equally. For me Tchehov has had many 
lessons ; but it is significant to note that I learned none 
of them until I had learned others from Maupassant. 
I recall a period when both were held for hours under 
the microscope, and in consequence I have never had 
any sympathy with the mind that is enthusiastic for one 
but impatient of the other. Much of their achievement 
and life bears an astonishing similarity ; the force of their 
influence, almost equally powerful, has penetrated farther 
than that of any other two writers practising the short 
story in the world. Both were popular in their life- 
time; both were held in sedate horror by what are 
known as decent people. Tchehov, they said, would die 
in a ditch, and it is notable that Maupassant still holds 
a lurid place in the windows of shops specializing in the 
sale of contraceptives; an interesting light on a sales- 
technique which offers a stimulus with one hand and an 
antidote with the other. 

The differences of Tchehov and Maupassant have 
therefore, perhaps, been overlaboured, and in no point 
so much as that of technique. Their real point of 
difference is indeed fundamental, and arises directly not 
from what they did but from what they were. For in 
the final analysis it is not the writer that is important, but 
the man ; not the technician but the character. Technical 
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competence, even what appears to be revolutionary 
technical competence, can be, and in fact always is, in 
some way acquired; and since writing is an artificial 
process there is no such thing as a “ born writer’. The 
technician responds to analysis, to certain tests of the 
critical laboratory. The personality behind the 
technician, imposing itself upon and shaping every 
technical gesture and yet itself elusive of analysis, is the 
thing for which there exists no abiding or common 
formula. There is no sort of prescription which, 
however remorselessly followed, will produce a pre- 
conceived personality. 

Thus Tchehov and Maupassant, so alike in many 
things, are fundamentally worlds apart. Almost each 
point of similarity, indeed, throws into relief a corre- 
sponding point of difference. Both for example sprang 
from peasant stock; both excelled in the delineation 
of peasant types. But whereas Maupassant’s peasants 
give the repeated impression of being an avaricious, hard, 
logical, meanly passionate and highly suspicious race, 
Tchehov’s give the impression of good-humoured 
laziness, dreamy ignorance, kindliness, of being the 
victims of fatalism, of not knowing quite what life is all 
about. Again, a favourite theme of both writers was the 
crushing or exploitation of a kindly, innocent man by a 
woman of strong and remorseless personality; in 
Maupassant the woman would be relentlessly drawn, 
sharp and heartless as glass; in Tchehov the woman 
would be seen indirectly, through the eyes of a secondary, 
softer personality, perhaps the man himself. Similarly 
both liked to portray a certain type of weak, stupid, 
thoughtless woman, a sort of yes-woman who can 
unwittingly impose tragedy or happiness on others. 
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Maupassant had no patience with the type; in Olenka, 
in [he Darling, it is precisely a quality of tender patience, 
the judgment of the heart and not the head, which gives 
the story its effect of uncommon understanding and 
radiance. Both writers knew a very wide world teeming 
with a vast number of types; not only peasants but 
aristocrats, artisans, school teachers, government clerks, 
prostitutes, ladies of the bored middle-class, waiters, 
doctors, lovers, priests, murderers, children, thieves, 
artists, the very poor and the very ignorant, the very 
rich and the very ignorant, students, business men, 
lawyers, adolescents, the very old, and so on. Their 
clientele was enormous ; yet the attitude of Maupassant 
towards that clientele gives the impression, constantly, 
of being that of a lawyer ; his interest and sympathy are 
detached, cold, objectively directed; the impression is 
often that, in spite of his energy and carefully simulated 
interest, he is really wondering if there is not something 
he can get out of it. Is the woman seducible? Has the 
man money? It is not uncommon for Maupassant to 
laugh at his people, or to give the impression of despising 
them, both effects being slightly repellent. “ What they 
are doing,” he seems to say, “is entirely their own 
responsibility. I only present them as they are.” 
Tchehoy, on the other hand, without closely identifying 
himself with his characters, sometimes in an unobtrusive 
way assumes responsibility. His is by no means the 
attitude of the lawyer, but of the doctor—very naturally, 
since his first profession was medicine—holding the 
patient’s hand by the bedside. His receptivity, his 
capacity for compassion, are both enormous. Of his 
characters he seems to say, “I know what they are 
doing is their own responsibility. But how did they come 
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to this, how did it happen? There may be some trivial 
thing.” That triviality, discovered, held fora moment in 
the light, is the key to Tchehov’s emotional solution. 
In Maupassant’s case the importance of that key would 
have been inexactly driven home ; but as we turn to ask 
of Tchehov if we have caught his meaning correctly, it 
is to discover that we must answer that question for 
ourselves—for Tchehov has gone. 

Inquisitiveness, the tireless exercise of a sublime 
curiosity about human affairs, is one of the foremost 
essentials of the writer. It is a gift which both Maupassant 
and Tchehov possessed in abundance. But both. 
possessed, in a very fine degree, a second dominant 
quality, a sort of corrective which may be defined as a 
refined sense of impatience. One of the directest results 
of inquisitiveness is garrulity; perhaps the worst of 
society's minor parasites are not nosey-parkers, but 
those who will not stop talking. Few writers have a 
sense of personal impatience with their own voice, 
but it was a sixth sense to Maupassant and Tchehoy, 
as it is in some degree to every short story writer 
of importance at all. Both knew to perfection when they 
had said enough; an acute instinct eternally reminded 
them of the fatal tedium of explanation, of going 
on a second too long. In Tchehov this sense of 
impatience, almost a fear, caused him frequently to 
stop speaking, as it were, in mid-air. It was this which 
gave his stories an air of remaining unfinished, of 
leaving the reader to his own explanations, of imposing 
on each story’s end a note of suspense so abrupt and 
yet refined that it produced on the reader an effect 
of delayed shock. 


Itis very unlikely, of course, that Tchehov was wholly 
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unaware of this gift, or that he did not use it consciously. 
Yet if writers are only partly conscious of the means by 
which they create their effects, as it seems fairly obvious 
they are, then what appears to be one of Tchehov’s 
supreme technical gifts may only be the natural mani- 
festation of something in the man. From his letters you 
get the impression that Tchehov was a man of the highest 
intelligence, personal charm, and sensibility, a man who 
was extremely wise and patient with the failings of others 
but who above all hated the thought of boring others by 
the imposition of his own personality. Most of his life 
he was a sick man, deprived for long intervals of the 
intellectual stimulus and gaiety he loved so much, yet 
he never gives an impression of self-pity but rather of 
self-effacement. He was beautifully modest about 
himself and “during the last six years of his life— 
growing weaker in body and stronger in spirit, taking a 
marvellously simple, wise, and beautiful attitude to his 
bodily dissolution, because ‘God has put a bacillus 
into me’’’.4 Contrast that quality with the story of 
Maupassant who, at the height of his success, used 
ostentatiously to bank his large weekly cheque at a 
certain provincial bank, holding it so that those at his 
elbow might not miss the size of the amount. 
Tchehov’s charm, the light balance of his mind and 
his natural gift of corrective impatience were bound to 
be reflected in the style he used, and it is impossible to 
imagine Tchehov writing in that heavy, indigestible 
cold-pork fashion so characteristic of much English 
fiction of his own day. In describing the countryside, 
the scenery, the weather, for example, Tchehov again 


1 Intro.: Letters of Anton Pavlovitch Tchehov to Olga Kniyper, trans. 
Constance Garnett. 
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exhibits a natural impatience with the obvious prevailing 
mode of scenic description ; in his letters he shows this 
to be a conscious impatience, and condemns what he 
calls anthropomorphism—“ the frequent personification 
. . . when the sea breathes, the sky gazes, the steppe barks, 
Nature whispers, speaks, mourns, and so on. . . Beauty 
and expressiveness in Nature are attained only by 
simplicity, by some such simple phrase as ‘The sun 
set’, ‘It was dark’, ‘It began to rain’, and so on.”’? 
To Maupassant the necessity of creating effects by the 
use of the most natural simplicity must also have been 
obvious. In that sense, perhaps more than any other, 
Maupassant and Tchehoyv are much alike. Both are 
masters in what might be called the art of distillation, of 
compressing into the fewest, clearest possible syllables 
the spirit and essence of a scene. Both were capable in a 
very fine degree of a highly sensuous reaction to place. 
Both, more important still, were capable of transmitting 
it to the page. 

“The tall grass, among which the yellow dandelions rose up 
like streaks of yellow light, was of a vivid fresh spring green.” 

“‘ Beyond the poplar stretches of wheat extended like a bright 
yellow carpet from the road to the top of the hills.” 

Of these two descriptions, so simple and yet so vivid 
pictorially and atmospherically, each creating its effect 
in the same number of words, it would be hard to say at 
random which was Tchehov and which Maupassant. 
The effect in both is beautifully and swiftly transmitted ; 
no fuss, no grandiose staying. of the scene, no elaborate 
signalling that the reader is about to be the victim of 
a description of nature. The words are clear, warm, 
shining. 


1 Letters of Anton Tchehoyv, trans. Constance Garnett. 
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Contrast their effect with what Mr. E. M. Forster has 
called “Scott’s laborious mountains and carefully 
scooped out glens and carefully ruined abbeys ”’,1 or 
with Hardy, who was writing side by side with Maupas- 
sant and Tchehov, as he struggles for six pages to convey 
the gloomy impression of Egdon Heath :— 

“Tt was a spot which returned upon the memory of those 
who loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly congruity. 
Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly do this, for they 


are permanently harmonious only with the existence of better 
reputation as to its issues than the present.” 


What are we listening to ?—-for it is clear at once that 
we are listening and not looking—a guide-book? a 
sermon? a windy report? Hardy is not painting a 
picture, but is talking about what he sincerely believes 
to be a description of a picture. His failure is highly 
pompous, entirely uninstructive and unconsciously 
amusing. It is not even the failure of a man trying to 
paint a small canvas with a whitewash brush; it is the 
failure of a man trying to paint a picture with a dictionary. 

Neither Maupassant nor Tchehov was ever guilty of 
this mistake; neither was a dictionary man. From both 
one gets the impression that they might never have kept 
such a thing as a dictionary in the house. The style of 
both conforms consistently to a beautiful standard of 
simplicity—direct, apparently artless, sometimes almost 
childlike, but never superficial. In Maupassant it is a 
simplicity that is brittle, swift, logical, brilliant, and hard 
as a gem; in Tchehov it is clear, casual, conversational, 
sketchy, and delicate as lace. Both, however, were 
capable of genuine elaboration, as and when the theme 
demanded it, so that both are masters in not only a wide 


1 E. M. Forster: Aspects of the Novel. 
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range of subjects, moods, and pictures, but of forms also. 
In such stories as The Steppe, Ward No. 6, The Black 
Monk, Yvette, The Story of a Farm Girl, they are 
masters of the longer story; at the same time both 
brought to the very short sketch, the significant 
impressionistic trifle of a few pages, an artistry it had 
never known. 

It is indisputable that both were great writers, but if 
we look for a common and insistent characteristic, or 
lack of one, which sets them apart from English writers 
of their own time, we are faced with the fact that they 
were not gentlemen. In further discussing Scott, Mr. 
Forster makes the point that he lacks passion and 
** only has a temperate heart and gentlemanly feelings ’’. 
But if there is one thing that Maupassant and Tchehov 
possess, though in highly contrasting forms, it is passion ; 
and if there was one condition which neither imposed 
on their work it is gentlemanly feelings. To the English 
novel a certain moral attitude, or at very least the 
recognition of the governing force of morality, has 
always seemed indispensable. One of its most luscious 
crops is that of the bitter fruits of sin. Not until Samuel 
Butler turned up, with The Way of All Flesh, had any 
writer of the nineteenth century the courage to suggest 
that the fruits of sin are more often than not very pleasant 
indeed. Neither Maupassant nor Tchehov had much 
truck with sin; both declined to entangle themselves 
or their characters in the coils of an artificial and con- 
temporary morality ; both set down life and people as 
nearly as possible as they saw them, pure or sinful, 
pleasant or revolting, admirable or vicious, feeling that 
that process needed neither explanation or apology. 
To the old, old criticism that such a process produced a 


literature that was disgusting Tchehov rightly and 
properly replied, “‘ No literature can outdo real life in 
its cynicism ”’; and went on :— 


“To a chemist nothing on earth is unclean. A writer must be 
as objective as a chemist, he must lay aside his personal subjective 
standpoint and must understand that muck-heaps play a very 
respectable part in the landscape, and that the inherent passions 
are as inherent as the good ones.” 


.In short, all life is the writer’s province ; never mind 
about gentlemanly feelings: a view with which 
Maupassant, it is quite clear, would have been in firm 
and complete agreement. Like Burns, indeed, Maupas- 
sant and Tchehov pleaded for the acceptance of human 
frailty as a condition of their work—the acceptance of 
the fact that, as Mr. Edward Garnett pointed out, 
“ people cannot be other than what they are.’’ ? In all of 
what he had to say about this frailty Tchehov was never 
cynical; he brought to it qualities of tenderness, 
patience, a kind of humorously wise understanding, and 
what has been described as ‘‘ candour of soul ”’, a quality 
which, it has been suggested, was by no means exclusive 
to Tchehov but was a virtue common to all the greatest 
Russian writers from Pushkin down to _ Gorki. 
Maupassant had none of that Russian candour of soul, 
but rather excelled in candour of mind. Where he was 
cynical, Tchehov was merely sceptical, and what 
Tchehov was really remarkable for, it seems to me, 
was not so much candour of soul as greatness of heart. 
Mr. Middleton Murry has called it, rather characteristic- 
ally perhaps, pureness of heart—“ and in that,’’ he says, 
“though we dare not analyse it further lies the secret of 


i Edward Garnett: Tchehov and His Art from Friday Nights (Cape). 


* 
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his greatness as a writer and his present importance to 
ourselves.” ? 

This was written twenty years ago, when Tchehov’s 
extreme modernity could also inspire Mr. Murry to 
remark that ‘‘ to-day we begin to perceive how intimately 
Tchehov belongs to us; to-morrow we may feel how 
infinitely he is in advance of us”’.2 To-day Tchehov 
still exercises a vital influence on the short story, and 
still, in many ways, seems more in advance of us than 
almost any other exponent of it, including Maupassant. 
It seems remarkable, for example, that Tchehov was at 
work when Bret Harte was at work, and died indeed only 
two years after him. Does the author of Miiss exercise a 
powerful influence on contemporary thought or writing 
to-day? Does he seem modern? Yet the work of 
writers, once printed, does not change. The words that 
Bret Harte and Tchehov put down on the page in 1896, 
for example, are the words that still appear on the page 
to-day. Yet something has changed, obviously very 
radically and very drastically, and if that something is 
not the work it can only be the standards, the judgment 
and the world of those who read the work. Time is the 
inexorable acid test. In a few years it eats away the 
meretricious exterior veneer of writers like Bret Harte, 
who thereafter go through a rapid process known as 
dating, and yet leaves the delicate surfaces of such writers 
as Turgenev, Sarah Orne Jewett, Tchehov, Maupassant, 
and so on, untouched. Time knows no standards of 
criticism, and yet is the definitive test. “If a man writes 
clearly enough,” says Hemingway, “ anyone can see if 
he fakes.” * Exactly : if there is a subtler kind of faking 


+ J. Middleton Murry : Aspects of Literature (Collins). 
3 Thid. 5 Ernest Hemingway: Death in the Afternoon. 
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it is simply a question of time, as Hemingway goes on 
to point out, before the fake is discovered. So after all, 
perhaps, the so-called modernity of Tchehov, and for 
that matter of Maupassant too, has nothing to do with 
pureness of heart. It has nothing to do with technique, 
except in so far as technique is another word for 
control. It arises perhaps from something very old, 
very simple and yet not at all simple of achievement : 
the setting down of the picture as you see it and feel it, 
without tricks or sham or fake, so that it never 
appears out-dated by fashion or taste but remains the 
truth, or at least some part of the truth, for as long as 
the truth can matter. 

Both Maupassant and Tchehov strove for that result ; 
both achieved it with a remarkable degree of success. 
The artist who fakes must initially regard his audience 
with some kind of contempt which is inseparable from 
any such attitude as “ wrapping it up so that the fools 
don’t know it’. Neither Maupassant nor Tchehov 
wrote for an audience of fools ; neither did any wrapping 
up—rather the contrary. Yet if we look for a strong 
point of difference between them it is that Tchehov’s 
estimation of his audience rose a shade or two higher 
than Maupassant’s. Tchehov, taking it for granted that 
his audience could fill in the detail and even colour of a 
partially stated picture, wrote consistently on a fine line 
of implication. Maupassant rather tended to fill in the 
picture; his natural distrust of humanity’s intelligence 
inevitably extended to his readers. In consequence he 
is more direct; the colours are filled in; his points are 
clearly made; the reader is left far less to his own 
devices. Maupassant seems to say, in the logical, 
economical way of a French peasant, “ having gone to all 
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the trouble to prepare the ingredients and make the dish, 
l’ll see that the eating of it isn’t left to chance.”’ Tchehov, 
on the other hand, walks out before the end of the meal, 
completely confident in the intelligence and ability of his 
reader to finish things for himself. 

This, of course, is entirely responsible for the most 
constant of criticisms of Tchehov—that nothing ever 
happens. The truth is that always, in Tchehov, a great 
deal happens: not always on the page or during the 
scene or during the present. Events or happenings are 
implied; they happen “ off’; they are hinted at, not 
stated; most important of all, they go on happening 
after the story has ended. The reader who complains 
that nothing happens is in reality uttering a criticism of 
himself; the “nothing happens” is unfortunately in 
his own mind. Tchehov has supplied certain apparently 
trivial outlines which, if correctly filled in, will yield a 
picture of substance and depth, and has done the reader 
the honour of believing that he is perceptive enough to 
fill in the very substance that is not stated. Each reader 
will fill in more or less of the picture, according to the 
measure of his own perception and sensibility. But the 
man who can fill in nothing and then hurls back to 
Tchehov the charge that “‘ nothing ever happens’ is 
simply turning Tchehov’s generous estimate of himself 
into an insult. 

Tchehov, in fact, places immense responsibility on 
the reader. Gifted with a finely graduated measure of 
sensibility, perception, and understanding, the reader 
will not fail. But where sensibility is dead and the reader 
cursed by a kind of short-sightedness the charge of 
“ greyness”’ and “nothing ever happens” is bound 
automatically to follow. Tchehov’s method is therefore 
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a risky one, partly because what Tchehov supplies is a 
negative that needs an equal positive to give it life, and 
the chances are that it may never get that positive ; and 
partly for another reason. Supposing Tchehov’s exposure 
to have been wrongly done, too seriously for example, 
and supposing the reader offers a response that is not 
seriously conceived? In a moment Tchehov’s serious 
beautiful picture produces exactly the reverse of 
Tchehov’s intention; it evokes, and is destroyed by, 
laughter. 

This is the risk Tchehov ran in hundreds of stories. 
As a perfectly conscious writer he recognized it and 
insulated himself against it in the only possible way, by 
his own sense of humour. Ina preface to Ernest Heming- 
way’s Torrents of Spring, a parody of Sherwood Ander- 
son, Mr. David Garnett? remarks how Anderson, in 
Dark Laughter, pushed his style to a degree of over- 
simplified affectation that produced an effect entirely 
Opposite to the serious one intended. Even to Heming- 
way, at that time something of a devotee of Anderson, 
Dark Laughter was altogether too much. To parody 
it was the only corrective Hemingway could apply, and 
to do so was, in one way, a courageous thing, for in 
parodying Anderson Hemingway was also parodying 
himself. But it was better to have done that consciously, 
as Hemingway well knew, than to have gone on doing 
it unconsciously for the rest of his life. 

Tchehov, of course, could be parodied, and no doubt 
could have parodied himself. Parody is one of the 
rewards of the highly individual writer. Self-applied, it 
is a corrective. To a tragic view of life (which he felt 
that no literature could outdo in cynicism) Tchehov was 


1 Intro. Torrents of Spring by Ernest Hemingway (Cape). 
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fortunate enough to be able to apply a constant corrective 
in the form of humour. Beginning as an author of 
comic sketches written for funny papers, Tchehov was 
only with some difficulty persuaded by Grignovitch to 
take himself and his work more seriously. Luckily he 
never learnt that lesson thoroughly, and throughout his 
work the sly glance of corrective humour keeps breaking 
in. Tchehov, indeed, might be studied as a humorist. 
He delights in the farcical situation, the burlesque of life ; 
he loves to play skittles with pomposity, dignity, and the 
top-heaviness of mankind generally; he adores the 
opportunity for discovering that the most impressive 
characters in life often wear false noses. Yet this humour 
is never mean ; throughout the whole of Tchehov there 
is not an echo of a single vinegary sneer. The qualities 
also colour his humorous view of it; charitableness, 
compassion, gentle irony, a kind of patient detachment. 
Tchehov had no judgment to pass, through either 
humour or tragedy, on the most ridiculous or the most 
depraved of his fellow-men. In the face of the appalling 
forces that shape lives Tchehov offered no condemna- 
tion. He seems rather to have felt that it was remarkable 
that mankind emerged as well as it did. 

As compared with Maupassant, Tchehov will always, 
I think, seem the slightly more “ advanced ” and difficult 
writer. Maupassant, guided by more logical forces, left 
nothing to chance. Like all writers working within 
prescribed limits he was fully aware of the value of a 
thing implied. By implying something, rather than 
Stating it, a writer saves words, but he also runs the risk 
that his implication may never get home. That risk, 
in a very logical French way, Maupassant was less pre- 
pared to take than Tchehov. His pictures are more 
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solidly built up ; he knows that faces, actions, manners, 
even the movements of hands and ways of walking are 
the first keys to human character ; in addition to that he 
takes a sensuous delight in physical shape, physical 
response, physical beauty, ugliness and behaviour ; you 
can see that nothing delights him so much as a world of 
flesh and trees, clothes and food, leaves and limbs ; 
in describing such things, as he did so well, he was 
partially satisfying his own sensuous appetite. That 
fact gives his every material and physical description a 
profound flavour. When Maupassant talks of sweat 
you not only see sweat but you feel it and smell it; 
when he describes a voluptuous and seductive woman 
the page itself seems to quiver and pulsate like warm 
strong flesh. He knew, far better even than Tchehov, 
which words time and association have most heavily 
saturated with colour, scent, taste, and strength of 
emotional suggestion, and it is that knowledge, or 
instinct, and his skilful use of it, that constitute one of, 
his most powerful attributes as a writer. 

For these reasons Maupassant’s appeal will always 
be more direct and immediate, less subtle and oblique 
than Tchehov’s. He will always appear to be the 
greater story-teller, working as he does in order of 
physical, emotional, and spiritual appeal. For even if a 
reader should miss the spiritual touch of a Maupassant 
story, and even the subtlest of its emotional implication, 
the physical character of the story would remain to give 
him a pleasure comparable to that of a woman who has 
nothing to offer but physical beauty. 

This is not, of course, quite as Maupassant intended. 
For a Maupassant story is as closely co-ordinated as one 
of Tchehoy; its ingredients cannot or should not be 
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picked out singly and sampled to the exclusion of 
others; you cannot pick out the choice morsels of sex 
and leave the unpleasant lumps of inhumanity, meanness, 
cruelty, deceit, and falsity which are so important a part 
of the Maupassant offering. Maupassant, too, had some- 
thing to imply as well as something to state. One sees 
all through his work how money and passion, avarice 
and jealousy, physical beauty and physical suffering, 
are dominating influences. Humanity is mad, greedy, 
licentious, stupid, but beautiful; incredibly base but 
incredibly exalted. Maupassant, even more than Tchehovy, 
was struck by the awful irony of human contradictions 
—contradictions which were so much an integral part 
of himself that he could not help hating and loving 
humanity with equal strength. In his attitude to women 
the force of these contradictions sways him first one 
way and then another. Women may be prostitutes, but 
they are magnificent, as in Boule de Suif; they are rich 
but they are also bitches ; they are poor but generous ; 
they are beautiful but mean; they are divine but 
deceitful; they may be farm-girls or lonely English 
virgins, as in Miss Harriet, but they are at once pitiable 
and stupid ; they have beautiful bodies but empty heads 
and, alas, even emptier hearts. 

It has been said that Flaubert, by taking the young 
Maupassant in hand, ruined for ever a great popular 
writer. Does the statement bear examination? I hardly 
think it does. Maupassant, it is true, was more prolific 
than his master, less an aesthete, more inventive, less 
detached. To him words and humanity were a kind of 
aphrodisiac, stimulating rapid cycles of creative passion. 
Many a Maupassant story gives the impression of being 
the result of something orgasmic. This force in him, 
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working unchecked by others, might have resulted in a 
tenth-rate sex-romanticist. Fortunately, it was checked 
by others. It was checked by the two things which 
combine perhaps more than any others to prevent a 
writer from attaining the junk status of twopenny- 
library popularity ; remorseless clarity of vision and 
equally remorseless integrity of mind. Whatever else 
stimulated Maupassant, these forces governed him. 
They struck out of his work any possibility of fake, but 
equally they removed from it any possibility of moral 
attitude. Maupassant, of course, has been stigmatized 
by successive generations of the sewing-class as highly 
immoral. But it is the fact that he was amoral kept him 
from entering the most palatial spaces of popular 
approval and acceptance. 

Maupassant and Tchehoy, indeed, are alike in 
this: they are not part of the popular stream, “ the 
great tedious onrush”’, as Mr. E. M. Forster says of 
history. Great though they are, they must always be, 
unless humanity shows some startling signs of change, 
part of a movement that is small if measured by the vast 
standard of popular demand. “ There is a public,” said 
Tchehov, “‘ which eats salt beef and horse-radish sauce 
with relish, and does not care for artichokes and 
asparagus.” To that public the flavour of The Darling 
and in a slightly less degree Maison Tellier, must always 
remain, unfortunately, something of a mystery. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH 
By JACK LINDSAY 


IN FRASER’S GREAT anthropological compilation there is 
no subject so unsatisfactorily treated as that which 
provides the title. Fraser threw illumination on_ all 
the major themes he raised; but the theme which had 
given him his excuse for the great adventure of thought 
was left in obscurity. He did not settle why it was that 
Aeneas in his underworld-journey found it necessary to 
arm himself with a certain bough as safeguard against 
the terrors of the way. Norden has to describe the 
Bough as “an otherwise unknown folklore motive ’’.+ 
This essay, however, seeks to show that the problem 
is not at all a difficult one, as long as one approaches it 
with the right method and asks the right questions. 
First, we must shed the red-herring which has caused 
the main difficulty in following the trail. The adjective 
golden has no particular meaning. The slightest 
familiarity with folklore serves to establish the fact 
that golden is a term applied to any object, alive or 
inanimate, which attracts a strong folk-attention and 
seems to have a mysterious or precious significance. 
The folk-epic Kalevala, for instance, scatters the term 
on all sides. Folklore in general is full of Stags with 
Golden Horns, Geese that lay Golden Eggs, Golden 
Birds, Golden Apples, and so on. One point emerges 
from a collation of such phrases; they appear with 
special force in tales and myths dealing with underworld- 
quests, explicit or disguised, after some valuable object. 
The Kalevala, one may note, is largely made up of 


‘i ; , 
InGaN VI (3rd ed.), 163. It puzzled the ancients, too : e.g. Cornutus 
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episodes of underworld-questing—for brides. And a 
large series of folktales deal with un underworld-quest 
for a golden bough or a golden apple. It is not hard to 
see the main reason why folklore and myth set the quest 
in the underworld for particularly valuable objects— 
brides, external-souls, ransom-objects that release from 
spells, culture-objects such as a self-grinding quern or 
the mother-of-all-pigs. To the primitive the source of 
all values and potence lies in the ancestral dead, who are 
not considered as dead in our sense of the word, but 
who are still part of the mysterious circle of group-life. 
The child is the reappearing ancestor ; the clan-tradition 
is cemented and sanctified by the fact that it is shared 
by dead as well as living; the individual achieves his 
entry into new phases of life, or discovers something 
new, only because he has tapped the potence-source, 
the indivisible unity of clan-life, and has been granted 
the privilege of thus canalizing mana.} 

Whether then Virgil was drawing his imagery from 
the local folklore of Avernus,? or whether he was 
echoing an Eastern tradition,? or whether (as seems most 
likely) he was using some imperfectly-understood 
mystery-formula,* we can discard the adjective golden 

1 Gold, as dug from the earth, is specially a gift from the underworld, 
the dead ; its incorruptibility (and other obscure qualities, or what seemed 
its qualities to the primitive) gained it in certain early phases of culture its 
reputation of being life-giving, immortalizing, etc. (See the work of Elliott 
Smith, Parry, and their school, which is valuable for its material, though 
one need not accept many of their conclusions.) The gold object in under- 


world fantasies thus means only that some particular symbolism of life-giving, 
redeeming qualities is inferred. 

2 G. Funaioli, L’Oltretomba (1924), 23 f. 

3 Hooke, Folklore, xlv, 201-4, for comparison with death-myth in story 
of Elijah and in folklore of Aaron’s Rod. 

4 The making of gold boughs or trees as votive offerings (as later for 
luxury-toys) was not uncommon. F. J. M. Waele, The Magic Staff or Rod 
in Graeco-Italian Antiquity (1927), discusses all kinds of ceremonial and 
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as irrelevant to any inquiry into the naturé and source 
of the Bough. What is then the essential point? It is 
the use of the Bough as a kind of passport among the 
dead, a protection in the underworld-journey. Examples 
of the ritual use of a bough can be adduced from all 
over the world, especially in fertility-rites ; but it is the 
use of the Bough to secure safety in the death-passage 
which makes the Sixth Book of the Aeneid so unusual. 
The main points are the association of the Bough with 
a portentous female figure (the Sibyl) who is in some 
sense a guardian of the approach to the underworld ; 
and the way in which the Bough ensures a safe passage 
over the waters of death to the world-beyond—the 
production of it by the Sibyl compels Charon to admit 
Aeneas to his boat and ferry him over. Incidentally we 
may note that the Bough is doubly related to female 
death-figures: first to the Sibyl and secondly to 
Proserpine; it is “sacred to the infernal Juno’’, to 
whom it has to be rendered. There then we have the 
integral points of the Bough, which we must bear in 
mind in seeking for analogies. 


2 

One important and largely successful attempt has 
_been made to identify the Bough along the lines suggested 
above. W. F. Jackson Knight, in his Cumaean Gates 
(1936) realized the true nature of the Bough and found 
its true affinities ; but he left certain aspects untouched. 
First then we must summarize his discoveries. He 
realized (what had been intuited as long ago as 


magical staffs. He thinks the Golden Bough belonged to the sphere of 
popular beliefs, passed into the Mysteries, and was taken by Virgil thence 
or from Hellenistic treatises (pp. 82 ff). He mentions a golden Bough found 
in a tomb near Colonos. 
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Warburton in his Divine Legation) that the Sixth Book 
of the Aeneid was no mere frigid bit of antiquarianism 
and fancy on Virgil’s part. The material springs from 
living traditions largely embodied in the Mysteries, 
which reappear in ancient epic from the earliest Sumerian 
day onwards. Turning to Gilgamesh, he shows that the 
elements of Virgil’s theme were already in existence 
millenia earlier in Sumeria; that we can detect the same 
complex of ideas in the Odyssey ; and that we can find 
the vital expression of that complex still active in custom 
and belief in as far away a region as the Malekulan 
Islands. 

Gilgamesh is seeking for the clue of life; his quest 
leads him towards the primeval ancestor. He embarks 
on a typical death-passage. Among details that concern 
us here, we may note that in wandering west to the 
Sunset Mountains he meets a cave-entry guarded by 
two scorpion-men (or man and woman) of giant stature. 
They try to dissuade him from a journey that only the 
Sun can accomplish. He insists, and they let him enter ; 
he passes along a dark tunnel to the death-sea. At last 
he reaches light, the garden of the gods, where the 
Tree grows. Here Shamash, the Sungod, tries to dissuade 
him from going further. But Gilgamesh goes on, and 
comes to the place of the goddess Sidurri Sabitu by the 
sea. She also tries to turn him back and bids him enjoy 
life while he may; only Shamesh can pass the ocean, 
and the death-sea lies beyond. At last she suggests that 
he should take with him the pilot of the ark-builder. 
The pilot, when found, also tries to put the hero off. 
But at last he tells Gilgamesh to go into the forest and 
cut 120 boughs, each sixty cubits long, for use as punt- 
poles. It seems that he has lost some part of his boat, 
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and only one pole can be used for each stroke. After 
each stroke the pole must be thrown away so that the 
deathwaters do not touch the hands. Finally they get 
across to the island of Uta-napishtim. 

Here we have the main ingredients. The death- 
passage; the female who gives the necessary advice 
which involves something to do with cutting a bough 
or boughs; the use of the specially-cut boughs to get 
safely across the death-waters. It is noteworthy that 
Virgil even manages to work in the pilot ; for Palinurus 
the pilot accompanies Aeneas across in the death- 
wherry. (He has been previously drowned, so that he 
may opportunely turn up at this point. He fell overboard 
with the tiller—that is, the “ missing part’ which was 
mentioned in Gilgamesh.) Virgil further manages a 
doublet of the bough-pole motive ; for he mentions an 
oar planted on the grave of Misenus (iv, 230-5). 

This oar, which enables the dead man to cross the 
waters, appears in the Odyssey (A 118, # 275). Odysseus 
on his last journey will carry an oar, going inland, till 
he is told by a man he meets that he is carrying a 
winnowing fan on his strong shoulders. Further, a 
scrutiny of the episodes of Circe and Calypso shows 
that there we have the encounter with the guardian 
female, the Sidurri of Gilgamesh or the Sibyl of the 
Aeneid. For instance, Sidurri has been translated Alewife ; 
she has in her gift some kind of strong drink or potion, 
as Circe has. And her second name is equated with 
the Semitic Sa(m)bethe, the name of the ‘‘ Jewish 
Sibyl’, and a form of the word Sibyl itself. Calypso 
(the Hider, the Earthmother as enwomber and entomber) 
directly relates Odyssey and Aeneid; for from Dio 
Cassius we learn that there was a goddess of earth and 
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water in West Italy named Calypso, and that she was 
worshipped at Lake Avernus, which was sacred to her 
and that it was there that Odysseus met her. ; 
When we turn to the South Seas we find this type 
of ideas embodied in death-ritual. Thus, on Vao, in 
N.E. Malekula, the dead man enters the Cave of the 
Dead. His way is blocked by a female spirit. If he has 
offered a pig, another spirit rescues him. The dead man 
goes into the cave, and down the coast till opposite an 
island. He is ferried over on some such object as banyan 
bark, by the ferryman of the dead. On the near island 
of Atchin, beside the dead man is laid a cane cut to the 
length of his body. With it he strikes the canoes of 
living men as he passes them on his way ; he too passes 
through a cave and is ferried over the waters. On Wala, 
the dead man is buried with a cane cut to his body- 
length, called the measuring-stick ; he slings a sacrificed 
fowl on it; then he gnaws the bark of a certain magic 
tree; he walks through the Cave to the shore, crosses 
the river by striking it with the cane and parting the 
waters; meets the female spirit, and is ferried over. 
(A tale is told on Wala of two women making the passage 
alive, like Gilgamesh or Aeneas, so that they were the 
source of much knowledge about the future life.) 
There are other points of similarity between the 
Aeneid and the Malekulan rituals, especially the fact of 
a Labyrinth at the entry of the death-cave ; but for our 
purposes the details given above are sufficient. 


1 See Knight’s fascinating and scholarly book for the references for the 
material given in the brief summary here. Knight opens a great number 
of important issues; his handling of the problem of the Labyrinth is 
particularly brilliant. There is one odd detail in those cited above which 
Knight does not try to explain (or anyone else, I think): the remark to 
Odysseus that his oar has become a winnowing-fan. I take it to mean that 
the death-passage is successfully accomplished: the death-oar has become 
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So far we have been following Knight. There can 
be no doubt about the success of his analysis. He proves 
once for all that the origin of the Golden Bough is to 
be sought in mortuary custom and belief, and he makes 
many cogent remarks as to the culture-cycle from which 
the complex derived in the first place. The mass- 
traditions enshrined in the Mysteries provided the living 
stream on which the ideas and images came down from 
Sumer to Rome. 


3 

But we can carry the analysis further. First let us 
note two relevant analogies from Greek myth and 
religion, which Knight misses. Consider the Voyage of 
the Argo. There we have a typical slightly-disguised 
underworld-journey through tests and terrors after 
strange booty, the Golden Fleece. The way in which 
the legend derived from folk-customs, mortuary and 
initiatory, can be gauged from the ease with which it 
was incorporated in the Orphic creed.t_ Do we find 
the Bough in this tale which plays so central a part in 
Greek legendary lore ? 

Indeed we do. The Bough is the oracular guide of 
the ship, as kind of badge or palladion. An extraordinary 
verification of Knight’s thesis ! It is the badge of Pelias’ 


the fan of birth (rebirth). Thus, Dionysos was laid on such a fan at birth; 
a winnowing-fan was a central cult-object in the Eleusinian Mysteries for 
rebirth-mime—hence the cult-name of Dionysos: Liknites, he-of-the- 
winnowing-fan. Both Hermes and Zeus were laid in such fans at birth 
(Apollod., iii, 10, 2; Callimachos, Hymn to Zeus, 47). The custom of 
actually thus laying a babe at birth in a winnowing fan is very widespread : 
see the examples in Fraser, Spirits of Corn, i, 5 ff., and Aftermath, ch. xlvi. 
E.g., the Brahuis of Baluchistan keep the child for the first six days in a 
winnowing basket (D. Bray, Life Hist. of a Brahui, 113). 

* See J. R. Bacon, The Voyage of the Argonauts, ch. iv. For Jason as 
a typical mystery-figure, see Rendel Harris, Boanerges (1913). 
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clan, the symbol of the Peliades at Dodona: a sacred 
bough built into the Argo.1_ The association with the 
ancient Dodona-oracle, a centre of the earth-mother, 
again brings us to the association of Bough and Sibyl.? 
Ona cista we see the Argo pictured, with the fepov évAov 
in the form of a little stylis on the poop, though 
Apollodoros says it was fixed on the prow.? In the 
Orphic account, when the Argo got to the land of the 
Cimmerians and Acheron, the Bough spoke out and 
told the Argonauts that it was the blood of the murdered 
Abysertes that kept causing all their wanderings. It 
bade them sail into the far west, to the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Isle of Ierne.4 Here then the Bough appears 
as the guide over the death-waters. The myth has been 
moralized in terms of the Orphic creeds of salvation 
and purification; but the underlying unity with the 
elements of Sumerian epic and Malekulan custom are 
unmistakable. 

Our second Greek example takes us direct into the 
area of mortuary belief. Hermes was the psychopomp, 
the guide of souls; he led the dead through their 
difficulties, the terror-maze, into a secure place. And his 
badge as psychopomp was the caduceus. In later times 
the caduceus was represented with entwined snakes ; 
but in its origin it was merely an Olive Bough with 
garlands. Here then we have the simplest possible 
statement of the Bough as the emblem of safe passage 
on the death-journey. With such a fact staring them 


1 Apollod. i, 9, 16; Ap. Rhod. i, 526 f. 

2 The earthmother was called Dione there, and associated with Zeus ; 
Hyg. (182) calls the nymphs there Jovis nutrices ; Cook, Class. Rev. xvii, 
178b. 

7 The Ficoroni cista: Roscher, Lexikon, i, 527. 

Bacon, op. cit., 113 f. At Ierne the voyagers see the temple of Demeter 

(Earthmother), and later visit Aiaia (Circe’s home). 
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in the face, the scholars have continued to wonder over 
the Bough of Aeneas only because they approached the 
problem with a totally incorrect methodology. Even if 
one stickles for the epithet golden, one gets it with 
this psychopomp-bough in Homeric diction—e.g. 
(Od., x, 325 ff.) where Circe tells Odysseus he has been 
heralded by “‘ him of the Golden Wand (or Bough) ” ! # 


Now we carry our inquiry one step further. Of what 
executant in funeral custom is such a figure as Hermes 
the psychopomp a generalized projection? We do not 
have to look far. In primitive communities who is it that 
undertakes the task of saving the dead man from the 
terrors of the way and of guiding him ritually to a secure 
place? The shaman. The shaman’s main function is 
precisely this act of taking charge of the soul and 
convoying it past all the dangers and trials that are 
likely to beset it. He does this in a prolonged rite of 
possession during which he enacts the whole drama of 
accompanying the dead man on the death-journey.? 

Consider then the part played by the Bough among 
the Buryat shamans of Siberia. The shaman on the eve 
of his consecration cuts a bough from a growing birch. 
The tree must not die of the excision, or the evil omen 
will blast the shaman’s career. A horse’s head is carved 


* For representations of Hermes Psychopomp, Ramsay in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, iii, no. 1. 

* See ch. x, Chadwicks, Growth of Lit., iii, 1940, for accounts (Tatar 
section). 

* Mikhailovsky, Journal Royal Anthrop. Instit., xxiv, 83. Cf. the churinga 
(sacred stick) in Australian initiation-rites, given to the initiate to express 
his successful contact with the ancestral (spirit) world; or the stick given 
to the initiate into the Kakian Society (west of Ceram) as token of having 
passed through the spirit-world—it is decorated with cock or cassowary 
feathers (Fraser, last vol. G.B., section on death-and-resurrection rites). 
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at the top, and a knee and hoof at the lower end. These 
carvings have relation to the business of convoying the 
soul. During the death-journey the shaman mounts a 
(spiritual) bird or horse, miming the animal part.!_ The 
staff is thus the vehicle whereby the shaman enacts his 
possession, his safe journey into death. Only the shaman 
dares to make this journey.? 

The poems and sagas of the Tatars are throughout 
based explicitly on the journey into the underworld and 
the safe return. From these we find that the earth- 
mother-figure who has to be passed on the death-journey 
is a basic part of the shamanist beliefs of the primitives 
of Siberia and Central Asia. The heroes continually 
encounter dangerous or helpful females on their way to 
the underworld. We may then claim that among the 
folk whose culture is on the shamanist level we at last 
run finally to earth the themes of the safeguarding 
Bough and the Female Guardian of the underworld- 
passage. ® 


1 The horse is commonly the beast sacrificed at the rite. For a recent 
Lebed-Tatar instance of the rite at the horse-sacrifice, Geog. Féreninges 
Tidskr., xxviii (1916), 123 ff. We find also the water-crossing, e.g., among 
Ostyaks the shaman sails in a “‘ boat ” (Mikhailovsky, J.A4./., xxiv, 67). 

For the horse in death-symbolism in general, F. Altheim, Archiv fiir 
Religionwiss., xxix (1931), 22 ff. It seems that the Greek Erinyes were 
originally horses (Krappe, Rheinisches Museum f. Philol., \xxxi, 1931, 22 ff.). 
Cf. the Black Demeter (horse-headed) of the Phigalian Cave (Pausanias, 
viii, 42. See also Knight, Cumaean Gates, ch. v, for the horse in the 
Dance of Tory (Labyrinth). 

Note the folktale-type, “‘ The Youth Transformed to a Horse,” Aarne 
Thompson, The Types of the Folktale (FF Communication 74) no. 314; 
Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, etc.—which is strongly of other-world-journey-type 
and opens with affinities of ‘““ The Magician and His Pupil”, that most 
powerful of all direct shamanist derivatives in folktale. 

2 The chanter of the shamanist dirges among the Sea-Dyaks would die 
if she dared to try the spirit-journey without having been inspired (dream- 
bidden). See Chadwicks, op. cit., iii, ‘* Sea~-Dyaks.” 

3 See examples, passim, Chadwicks, op. cit., Tatar section. 
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We have now stated our case. But a few more remarks 
may be made to show what further issues are opened 
up. In our search for the meaning of the Bough we are 
on the trail of a whole culture-cycle of the utmost 
import for the understanding of European origins. 
Consider that horse-carved staff on which the spirit- 
possessed Buryat shaman rode the air or penetrated into 
the underworld in his ritual-mimes. Does it not remind 
us of the witch-broom? And when we trace the 
shamanist cultures across Asia into North America and 
down into pre-Columban Mexico, is it not startling to 
find that Tlaxolteotl, queen of the witches, is represented 
naked with little pointed hat riding on a broomstick ! 1 
Can we doubt a basic affinity of cultures when we read 
about the Naguales of Central America, the witch- 
devotees, who repeated in almost all details the behaviour 
and beliefs of the witch-covens of Western Europe and 
became like them organizations of the suppressed 
peasantry? 2 We even find them with their Joan of 
Arc, Maria Candelaria, the heroine of the Tzental 
insurrection of 1712, a girl aged twenty, who gathered 
15,000 men to her banners and defied the Spanish armies 
for months, till she was betrayed.2 The wand or staff, 


1 See L. Spence, Magic and Mysteries of Mexico (1932), plate op. p. 130. 

2 Spence summarizes, “‘Such amazing parallels can be drawn between 
the two systems that there be little doubt regarding their common origin. 
In both cases the chief minister was a great ‘ black man’ (in the Mexican 
case Tezcatlipoca, who appears as the witches’ priest), the meetings were 
held at crossroads or in desert places, the devotees of the cult flew through 
the air on broomsticks and employed magical unguents to enable them to 
do so; they wore peaked caps, and took as their common symbols the owl 
and the bunch of dried medicinal herbs. They induced visions by drugs 
and used dead men’s flesh and bones as charms,” p. 134 f. Even more striking 
is the organizational identity, the use of animal familiars, etc. 

8 See Margaret Murray, The God of the Witches, for Joan in relation to 
the witch-cult. 
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we may note, was the “ oustanding implement ”’ of the 
old Mexican gods. For instance, Quetzalcoatl bears a 
wand with pierced crosspieces, with which he beats on 
the ground to make it fruitful A gesture which 
reminds us of the staffs of the Eleusinian Mystery-priests 
in ancient Greece. 

Further analysis shows us a very ancient mother-cult 
in West Europe, which has close relations with that 
revealed at the root of the Bough-complex. In the 
Norse poem, Zhe Hell-Ride of Brunhild, the dead 
woman is held up at the entry to the underworld by a 
giantess, a rock-bride, who questions her before she 
will let her pass.2 The Cailleach of Scotland certainly 
belongs to the level we are discussing.? The similar 
figure in Ireland wields a wand; she strikes a hill while 
herding her cows and turns it to stone. The Cailleach’s 
power is in her wand ; when she is baffled by the spring, 
she hurls it into the root of the whinbush.4 In the 
strange Gaelic death-dance, Cailleach an Dudain, the 
man holds a bough or wand; and he uses the wand as 
a life-giving instrument in the mime of death and 
resurrection which he dances with the woman.5 With 
it he brings the woman back out of death. 

This belief in the wand which holds the Cailleach’s 
power has its inverse side in the belief that certain twigs 
or boughs can save one from the power. The Yorkshire 
proverb says that no witch can hurt him who rides with 

1 Spence, 114. 
2 To realize the full force of this example the reader must read Knight’s 
book (where the example is not given), which shows how the culture-cycle 


under consideration concerns the “stone men” and how the guardian 
** sibyl ” is also a stone. 
3 The best account is in Scottish Folklore and Folklife, D. A. Mackenzie, 
1935, esp. chs. vii—ix. : ees 
4 Mackenzie, 170, 140. 5 Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, i, 206 f. 
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ash-twig in pocket and a whipstick made of rowan.? 
A Yorkshire woman said, “‘ O, yes, there are thirteen 
(witches) in this town, but so long as I have my rowan- 
tree safe in my pocket they cannot hu:t me.” But she 
would be done-for if she lost it.2 In such beliefs we 
are very close to the shamanist bough that ensures 
safety from malign spirits in the death-passage.® 

Finally, here is a Breton folktale. I cannot prove 
that this tale has not been contaminated with learned 
sources; but on the face of it there seems no contact 
with the Aeneid-motive. If it could be proved to be 
truly Keltic, we should have the most extraordinary 
folk-summary in Western Europe of the whole complex 
which we have analysed. In fact it is the extreme 
closeness of the theme to our complex which is the 
most reassuring fact, since it has only been in the last 
few years that that complex has been at all unravelled. 
No earlier writer therefore could have deliberately 
fabricated a tale in the terms which we have found to 
underlie the Bough-motive. 

The tale is Loik Gern.4 At the ferry of Carnoet the 


1 E. Hull, Folklore of the British Isles (1928), 257. Cf. old ballad, Laidley 
Wood, where the hag cries that witches have no power “ where there is 
rowan-tree wood ”. 

® W. Henderson, Folklore of the N. Counties (1879), 225. 

* Fraser (G.B., abbrev. ed., p. 702) discusses the rowan in relation to 
the Bough, but not from the angle of our inquiry. Note especially the Flying 
Rowan, flégrénn, of Scandinavia, which charms against evil and witches— 
that is a rowan which has grown parasitically, e.g. upon another tree or on 
a roof. 

“ In Folktales of Britanny, by W. B. Johnson. A fairies-village is presumably 
the mound of an ancient tomb. For the use of holly as the Bough, note 
that sometimes the Cailleach throws her wand under a holly tree (i.e. transfers 
to the holly its potences) : ‘‘ She threw it beneath the hard holly-tree, where 
grass nor hair has never grown,” J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft or Second 
Sight,.254. 

Note how the beggar-woman in the Breton tale plays the Sibyl-part. 

Here is an example from Basque country that looks like a rationalized 
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sorcerer Millinguet takes ferryman form to lure mortals 
to destruction. He bears off a girl while her lover steps 
aside to light his pipe, and takes her to the Shore of the 
Dead. The lover vainly grieves until a beggarwoman 
tells him how to get safely across the waters. He is to 
take a hollybranch from a fairies’ village, dip it in holy 
water in the church-stoup, and go at dusk with it to the 
ferry. When the boat sets out, he is to look neither to 
left nor right, to tell his beads, to make the sign of the 
cross at the thirty-third bead and rise boldly in the boat 
—he is then to show the branch to the ferryman and 
bid him take him living to the Shores of the Dead. 
In his haste the lover forgets the word “living”. For 
years after at Pardons a ragged idiot bore a hollybranch, 
crying, ‘“‘ Take me to the Shore of the Dead, give me 
back my Marahit.” 


version of the death-oar (the mother-shrine would have pre-Christian 
origins): ‘‘ The sanctuary of Bétharram is a great place of pilgrimage on 
the feasts of the Madonna. It is said to have been founded by a girl who 
was saved from drowning by a tree, a sliver of which broke not ‘ enviously ’ 
but kindly, just in time for her to float ashore. This looks, however, like 


an etymological legend, since the name of the place... means ‘an oar’, 
E. I. Robson, Wayfarer in the Pyranees (1929), 76. 


IT GOES LIKE THIS 
By ALEX COMFORT 


THE METRICAL PROBLEM is, for us, the most severe 
outstanding. When war broke out, most of us never 
expected that poetry would be able to do more than 
hibernate—now, with only a few critics on the war 
path because we do not produce “ war poetry ”’, we are 
comparatively unmolested. The great flood of inspira- 
tion which the exploiting of the involuntary in art has 
given us is being turned to good use—the Apocalyptics 
are showing us how the surrealist horse can be kept in 
the shafts. Their new book, like Lyrical Ballads, may 
very well begin an authentic revival of romanticism with 
a new driving-power. But the problem of the place of 
metrical use has not been solved, since most poets are 
content to ignore it. And artistic form suffers. The 
pendulum has swung far enough. from the stereotyped 
and mischievous concept of “feet”? which English 
derived from a misunderstanding of Latin, but the tool 
of metre is still not used enough or cleverly enough in 
its modified form. Most of us do not know which end 
of it to hold. 

I suppose we all recognize artistic form as a necessity 
of art, and define it roughly as a coherence of image. 
Such a coherence is not antagonistic to the involuntary 
approach, but necessary to it, if our work is to be more 
than a catalogue of ravings. And we make our form by 
three devices, unity of intention (not necessarily of 
syntactical sense, but of the source from which our 
images arise and the montage they produce)—word- 
play with sound and assonance, use of rhyme and word 
similarity to cohere our images, and use of a metrical 
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form of some kind to make it move. The English 
obsession with feet is an imported one, due to mis- 
comprehension of the classical systems of slow and 
quick syllables, devices not practicable in our language. 
The real requirement is a repetitive stress pattern which 
is serviceable and flexible, unmonotonous and not liable, 
as Tom Moore’s metres are, to cramp the imagery and 
the vowel play with some kind of literary squeegee, a 
strait-jacket in which one can do nothing. It was a 
horror of these strait-jackets which made free verse an 
obligatory form if any new discoveries were to be made. 
But now that we have made the discovery of the in- 
voluntary, the need is for a discipline which can formalize 
our myth and our image enough to render it coherent, 
without the sacrifice of any plane of its interpretation. 
The Apocalyptics have felt the need of asserting the 
supremacy of consciousness, and Treece goes back to 
Spenser to do so, with manifest success. But how about 
the others? Not everyone has the skill to mould his 
stresses line by line as he goes. And it is time we 
recognized metre as a handle as well as a handcuff. 

Now it is inevitable in the present state of public educa- 
tion that the work of poets like Treece, while it contains 
germs of a common myth which must appeal to every 
mind, is in danger of becoming so far transcendental that 
only poets can read it. In mining the common sub- 
conscious background of everybody, it brings up stones 
which the average reader and the older reader, unused to 
allowing his mind to be pushed uncomprehending by the 
image, cannot value. And the field is complicated by the 
activities of crossword-makers, such as Empson,— 
those “involuntarists ’ who use obscure images out of 
the conscious mind for obscurer purposes. Added to 
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this is the tradition of poetry which can be stamped to, 
poetry which is synonymous with tangible verse, in 
which the public has been brought up. It cannot find 
sympathy with the devices of idea-similarity used by the 
Imagists or the sound-play of Barker or even Hopkins. 
It asks to be allowed to say—“ It goes like this.” 

The combined result has been the death of the form 
of poetry in which the writer shows his responsibility to 
the people most clearly, the narrative poem, from the 
sheer difficulty of finding a repetitive metrical form 
suited to its use. While the lyric-writer, especially the 
Apocalyptist, has no duty to any mind but the common 
volkgeist of humanity, the narrative writer is also employ- 
ing a worthy form of art, and one perhaps best suited to 
the particular portrayal of the tragedy and nature of life, 
as the myth is its general portrayal. That this form of 
art should be neglected at the present time is largely due 
to the formal difficulty of metre. It has possibilities so 
wide that one cannot see their end. The narrative school 
and the Apocalyptic lyric, growing side by side and co- 
operating in drama, would constitute a body of English 
literature greater, perhaps, than ever before. The blend 
of the myth which is a story, and the story which is a 
contemporary myth with new meanings and reality on 
every level of approach, is a worthy and a fruitful one. 

But the initial metrical problem has proved too much 
for most poets as sensitive as our contemporary lyrists. 
Narrative poetry, the poetry which can be memorized 
and repeated in the workshops and the concentration 
camps, requires a metrical form. The attempts have 
been on the whole bad. Day Lewis failed to achieve a 
result in his ballad of the two aviators through an un- 
seeing approach to the story, and the failure to exploit 
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its symbolism : it has been left to the hard-boiled and the 
technically adept like Masefield, to produce results which 
scare every sensitive writer from the field. “ S.O.S. 
Ludlow,” by the way, is an interesting, but not wholly 
successful experiment with narrative, in part because 
Hassall is unwilling to use his story in the spirit of a 
contemporary legend. And the palm descends to Alice 
Duer Miller while we all stop our ears and come to 
despise the narrative form. 

But the results of our metrical insouciance have been 
wider, and there was a risk, before the advent of Treece 
and Nicholas Moore, that our lyrics would relapse into 
cameos. The completely unmetrical form cannot of its 
nature be sustained for any length of time without loss 
of coherence, it requires the vulgar necessity—some- 
thing to make it go. If longer poems are to become the 
order of the day, an attempt must be made by lyrists to 
follow Treece’s lead in this direction. Otherwise mere 
intellectual image structure will arrest all movement, and 
leave us solid, crystallographic, unmoving cubes of image. 

The technical possibilities are very wide. We can use 
the metre of Spenser, with five stressed points to the 
line, scanning the strategic points such as the end exactly 
as Treece does. He maintains his stanzas in form by 
rhyming or half-rhyming alternate lines, but not in all 
stanzas, and making full use of the sound-values of the 
words. Treece’s artistry is at its highest technical point 
in lines like these :— 


“Through the cloak of the twilight his hair’s soft strands 
circle her hands like wished-for golden bonds 

that chain her to dead dreams for the rest of her years 
in a world where the word is more strong than the thing, 
where the thing is a thought in a dead man’s head.” 
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The form, the use of “hands” taking up “ strands ”’ 
and “ bonds”, the fluid metre and the consonants in the 
last line, all help on the beauty of the image. It is 
instructive to compare it with Auden’s Laocoontine 
struggle with the metre of Hudibras in New Year Letter 
—like a raw fireman in difficulties with a hose. The key 
to the locked door of narrative is in a treatment like this, 
coupled with a sprinkling of shorter lines, which Vernon 
Watkins—and also in a different field Hassall—have 
already realized. 

The remedy for the transcendental seclusion of lyric 
is the lyric narrative, the contemporary myth. The 
remedy for the indiscipline of involuntary art and the 
chaos obtaining may well be a new formalization of stress 
patterns, used as Swinburne used them to enhance vowel 
patterns and carry on the sense and the picture. Of our 
three tools, metre, sound, and image, only metre pro- 
duces the movement necessary to a long poem. The 
other two are static, the first a tie-rod, the second the 
substance, the analogues of pictorial colour and shape. 
The rhythmic continuity is the problem which requires 
working out. We had better get on with it along the 
lines Treece has shown us. 


POETRY 


THE HUNCHBACK IN THE PARK 


THE HUNCHBACK IN the park 

A solitary mister 

Propped between trees and water 
From the opening of the garden lock 
That let the trees and water enter 
Until the Sunday sombre bell at dark, 


Eating bread from a newspaper 

Drinking water from the chained cup 

That the children filled with gravel 

In the fountain basin where I sailed my ship 
Slept at night in a dog kennel 

But nobody chained him up. 


Like the park birds he came early 

Like the water he sat down 

And Mister they called hey mister 

The truant boys from the town 
Running when he had heard them clearly 
On out of sound 


Past lake and rockery 

Laughing when he shook his paper 
Hunchbacked in mockery 

Through the loud zoo of the willow groves 
Dodging the park keeper 

With his stick that picked up leaves. 
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And the old dog sleeper 

Alone between nurses and swans 
While the boys among willows 

Made the tiger jump out of their eyes 
To roar on the rockery stones 

And the groves were blue with sailors 


Made all day until bell time 

A woman figure without fault 

Straight as a young elm 

Straight and tall from his crooked bones 
That she might stand in the night 

After the lock and chains 


All night in the unmade park 
After the railings and shrubberies 
The birds the grass the trees the lake 
Had followed the hunchback 
And the wild boys innocent as strawberries 
To his kennel in the dark. 
DYLAN THOMAS 


THE MARRIAGE OF A VIRGIN 


WAKING ALONE IN a multitude of loves when morning’s 


light 


Surprised in the opening of her nightlong eyes 

His golden yesterday asleep upon the iris 

And this day’s sun leapt up the sky out of her thighs 
Was miraculous virginity old as loaves and fishes, 
Though the moment of a miracle is unending lightning 
And the shipyards of Galilee’s footprints hide a navy of 


doves. 
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No longer will the vibrations of the sun desire on 

Her deepsea pillow where once she married alone, 

Her heart all ears and eyes, lips catching the avalanche 

Of the golden ghost who ringed with his streams her 
mercury bone, 

Who under the lids of her windows hoisted his golden 
luggage, | 

For a man sleeps where fire leapt down and she learns 
through his arm 

That other sun, the jealous coursing of the unrivalled 


blood. 
DYLAN THOMAS. 


TWO POEMS FROM “THE YEAR OF 
LOSS. 5 


I 


THE ELIZABETHAN QUEEN, not Dido now, 

Stood on the flaming pyre and spoke in the smoke. 

“‘ Here,’ she cried, and the stars fell from her eyes, 
“Is England on my right.’”” The embers burned. 


Embers of flame and fire became the queen, 
Who shuddered as she spoke. Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth, the cries of the watching crowd 
Mocked at that proud and saintly dame who stood 


Expiring on a pyre, perspiring too 
With heat of flames and crying, as she fell, 
“© here is England.’ Voltaire, Rousseau, mock on! 
She was a queen, although her day is done. 
D 
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Stiff virgin, with what virginal queenly stiffness 
She ruled the country with a rod of iron. 
(Strange that this rod should be a symbol of 
The very love for which she had disdain). 


Painted lady, and peerless as the stars, 

Of all nobility noble, of pureness pure, 

The crookedest queen who ever sat a throne, 
The saintliest shrew that ever slept alone ! 


Elizabeth ! Now in the fatal hour 

Carthage lay sacked. Communing with a skull, 
Hannibal-Hamlet trembled at her words. 
“Here,” cried Elizabeth, “is England on 


My right.”” And from her left peeked Raleigh’s 
War-weary, watching face and said, ““ How do?” 
He filled a pipe of tobacco and from the flames 
Leant down to get a light. Nobility ! 


What better tribute could you have than that? 

And now that Blake, Shakespeare, and all the others, 
Makers of wisdom in those luckier days, 

Have gone out phut like flame, what means a queen 


To add to history’s loss? Oh, it is nothing ! 
From Nothing unto Nothing she has gone, 
Leaving England on her right, and on her left 
A crazy poet or two to speak of glory. 


II 
Love waits upon those living in this age, 
On little Hamlet with his popular baubles, 
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On William Langland who is doing better 
Now that he ever dreamed, and on old Lear 
Whose lovely daughters blossom and tinkle here. 


Here is the river Thames, here populous London, 
The warehouses that firebombs set alight 

On every moonlit night, the quiet waters 

Down which the barges move, the Richmond towpath. 
Here is the centre of England. O to abandon 


The long-looking evil-pricking historic finger 

That sees the piled centuries of grief behind 

The simple shell of the city. O to be free 

To lean on the Thames embankment and idly dream 
Of Lear’s fair daughters driving down the stream, 


Their quiet bosoms pricked with dainty flowers, 
Roses and marigolds to make them blush, 

A finger here, a finger there. O, Love, 

Like perfect swans paddling the course of time, 
The visionary, heart-flushed daughters move. 


But they move you to a mirage. History, 

The unrecorded flowing of actions, denies 

The simplicity of that past. Old Lear went mad 
Because his daughters were not perfect swans, 
But jealous bitches squabbling over lands, 


Squabbling over men, and inheritances ! 

So by the gentle tide of gabbling Thames, 

As the ducks quack, and you make love or hate, 
Remember the centre of England may be rotten, 
Not the city it seems in the night of dreams: 
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Nor by the rollicking hills or the banks of Severn 

Is the peace a more real or precious thing : 

Here, too, no doubt history has its tale 

Of oppression and disease, of noble kings 

Who plundered, killed, and burnt. Love waits to tell 


You something else, living in such an age, 

Not now to give you an easy glimpse of heaven, 

Not, though you have a happiness in your darling : 

But to tell you that now is the time to look at England 

And consume the despoiling hordes with your perfect 
rage. 


O here is the sweetest Thames. Let us be thankful 

For the ironic eye of history 

That delivers it to us under this monstrous guise. 

William Langland, little Hamlet, my darling .. . 

The centre of England is glistening in your eyes. 
NICHOLAS MOORE 


FOAL 


DARKNESS Is NOT dark, nor sunlight the light of the sun 

But a double journey of insistent silver hooves. 

Light wakes in the foal’s blind eyes as lightning 
illuminates corn 

With a rustle of fine-eared grass, where a starling shivers. 


And whoever watches a foal sees two images, 

Delicate, circling, born, the spirit with blind eyes leaping 
And the left spirit, vanished, yet here, the vessel of ages 
Clay-cold, blue, laid low by her great wide belly the hill. 
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See him break that circle, stooping to drink, to suck 

His mother, vaulted with a beautiful hero’s back 

Arched under the singing mane, 

Shaped to her shining, pricked into awareness 

By the swinging dug, amazed by the movement of suns ; 

His blue fellow has run again down into grass, 

And he slips from that mother to the boundless horizons 
of air, 

Looking for that other, the foal no longer there. 


But perhaps 

In the darkness under the tufted thyme and downtrodden 
winds, 

In the darkness under the violet’s roots, in the darkness 
of the pitcher’s music, 

In the uttermost darkness of a vase 

There is still the print of fingers, the shadow of waters. 

And under the dry, curled parchment of the soil there is 
always a little foal 

Asleep. 


So the whole morning he runs here, fulfilling the track 

Of so many suns ; vanishing the mole’s way, moving 

Into mole’s mysteries under the zodiac, 

Racing, stopping in the circle. Startled he stands 

Dazzled, where darkness is green, where the sunlight is 

black, 

While his mother, grazing, is moving away 

From the lagging star of those stars, the unrisen wonder 

In the path of the dead, fallen from the sun in her hooves, 

And eluding the dead hands, begging him to play. , 
VERNON WATKINS 


POETRY 


THE BLACK BOOK 


For Conroy MADDOX 
PACING THE PAGES of the midnight book 
I see the pale man fingering a skull, 
And the old dog snuffling at his heels. 


A bleeding hand probes underneath the vetch, 
Violates the garb of gothic for a prize, 
And comes to light clutching five black eggs. 


A sneering eye is staring through the pane. 
It is a future come to mock a past. 
The Landseer turns towards the wall for shame. 


Under the roof a cripple carves a bowl. 
No cough can keep him from the swarming roads, 
Touching his cap for alms from riding lords. 


Beneath the floor a lime-dried corpse sits up 
And, listening to the after-dinner talk, 
Fumbles the dagger in his linen cloak. 


Hidden by trees the boy engraves a stone 
With threats as old as mountains in the West; 
He sees the white head crumble from his wrath. 


Where the grey monuments are set in rows 
A faceless figure chuckles in no hand. 
No cock shall crow before this deed is done ! 


Orgaic emblems flute across the winds, 

Seven seasons wind the tired globe along. 

The page blows over—and the poem ends. 
HENRY TREECE. 
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THE ATOLL IN THE MIND 


OvuT OF wHaT calms and pools the cool shell grows 
dumb teeth under clear waters—where no currents 
fracture the coral’s porous horn 


grows up the mind’s stone tree, the honeycomb, 
the plump brain-coral breaking the pool’s mirror, 
the ebony antler, the cold sugared fan. 


All these strange trees stand downward through the 
water, 

the mind’s grey candied points lean to the surface— 

the greater part is out of sight below... . 


But when on the island’s whaleback spring green blades, 
new land over water wavers, birds bring seeds 
and tides plant slender trunks by the lagoon 


I find the image of the mind’s two trees, cast downward, 
one tilting leaves to catch the sun’s bright pennies, 
one dark as water, rooted among the bones. 


July, 1941. ALEX COMFORT 


POEM 


IN THESE COLD evenings, when the rain 

streams, and the leaves stand closer, shuffling feet, 
the woods grow perilous. They are hungry, the trees, 
eavesdropping, sending long shoots to tap the panes. 


I can hear you, root, under my hearth moving, 
white finger, longer since yesterday, nearer 
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the marrow. In these evenings 
the soil leans closer, stones quietly jostle. 


I can hear you, under my foot bending 
your strange finger. I have heard 

cold fruits of my flesh plotted, soft globes swaying : 
have known of my skin a leaf foreshadowed. 


The captive roses chuckle under the hedge. 
The celandine is innocent. Underneath 
her finger fumbles eyeholes. Every petal 
speaks man not hardy, nor perennial. 


The trees grow perilous. The patient dandelion 
should not remain at large in our terrible garden. 
ALEX COMFORT 


HUW IFANS 
By GERAINT GOODWIN 


‘THE NEW MINISTER raised his fresh timid face and reached 
over to follow the little man’s accusing finger—off to 
the drunken stagger in the street beyond. 

“Huw Ifans!’’ went on the little deacon at the 
counter end. 

The minister craned his neck over. He arranged his 
face to show that he too deplored it, and that that way 
of life was beyond his young understanding. 

“A man beyond all hope of redemption, I’m sorry to 
say—yes indeed I am sorry to say,” went on the little 
man with a sudden turn towards sanctimoniousness. 
He wagged his white head, almost benign, with a white 
mane that reached out in a curl behind. When he took 
off his steel-rimmed spectacles and one saw the pale 
eyes in their nakedness, he did not look so benign. 

He pulled the shop curtain aside so that they might 
together get a better look. 

“Ach !” as though spitting out the word. 

And then, turning to his young friend, and in the way 
of one old in wisdom: 

“That man has seven children—yes, and they 
worship him, strange to say. Are you going to tell me 
that that sort of thing is right—their little bellies empty 
half the time? ”’ 

The young minister shook his head. 

“ Tell me—what right has a man like that to be a 
father? A father! With all that a father means.” 

He folded his white soft hands in beatitude and let 
his eyes wander off in bliss, his voice playing softly with 
the sacred word, as though in a whisper of invocation. 
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And then, recalled to himself, with the same half-hidden 
glare behind the lenses, began again: “A sick man— 
and wasting his substance on riotous living. Yes— 
riotous living.” 

He brought his little plump fist down on the counter 
until the die-stamps jumped. And then, as the fury of 
his righteousness left him, he picked up a pencil very 
gingerly between thumb and forefinger and then laid it 
down again as though communing with his thoughts. 
He sat there behind the brass grille of the little post- 
office-shop like some lone little owl. 

“ And yet our duty is plain—plain my young friend. 
What man having a hundred sheep shall leave the 
ninety and nine and search for the one that is lost. The 
one !” 

He raised an upthrust solitary finger skywards and his 
voice rose in a shout of triumph as though guidance had 
at last been given him. “ The one!” he said again on 
the same note. He wrung the young man’s hand in a 
determined silent fervency at the door. Then he climbed 
back on the high stool behind the counter. 

He sat there with his mouth working grimly, pulling 
his soft pink face into the severe lines of thought, as was 
his way in leading the prayer. 

It was then that the same bawdy voice rose in the same 
dumb crescendo behind the plate glass window. The 
little man’s head was cocked to listen. 

“ Huw Ifans !” 

He beckoned the wrongdoer to the little office at 
the back of the shop. The man’s head rolled foolishly 
and he reached a hand to steady it, screwing his face 
painfully as he tried to get the little man into focus. 
He was as long as an ash-plant and drooped like one. His 
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clothes were too small, leaving his thin wrists bare. 
String held up his corduroys far over the boots, and a 
coloured choker was knotted at his throat. His eyes, 
half closed as though to disguise his face, would suddenly 
open like a flash of light: laughter drip about his gaunt, 
windblown nakedness. He was as black as a crow and 
his black eyebrows rose and fell like a clown’s in the 
ever-changing face. He was as raw and unfashioned as 
a clod of earth—only the wild laughing eye redeemed 
him. 

The little postmaster folded his hands piously across 
his stomach and wagged his head to and fro in sorrowful 
reproach. And then, witha sudden bland smile, balancing 
himself backwards on his heels: 

“You are drunk, Huw Ifans.” 

He lifted his head coyly for an answer. 

“Happy !”’ corrected the man, with a certain 
unassailable innocence. 

‘‘Indeed—indeed ! You have a great deal of cause to 
be happy, have you not? No answer! You will have 
less cause if your pension is stopped. 

The man’s ancient, stealthy face suddenly came awake. 

** You heard that, I see.”’ 

The little man wrapped his hands together at his 
impending triumph. 

‘* Once it’s there, it’s there,’” Huw tried out. 

“Oh dear me, no—nothing so simple as that: 
nothing so simple as that.’’ And then, retching up all 
the bitterness in his heart, he went on in a prim official 
voice. “ A part disability pension—and for lung trouble 
of all things—and a man habditually drunk. That is 
something that we on the County Committee might 
well... eh... reconsider.”’ 
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“ Well myn ufferni!’’ The man turned to spit into 
theempty grate. Hecouldsayno more, only hear it all out. 

The little postmaster put his hands together and stared 
hard at the nails, puckered up his cheeks painfully, as 
though trying to keep his heart to its own goodness, 
come what may. 

“And no-one is going to say that you have not had 
chances—many chances. But you are a headstrong man 
Huw Ifans . . . whose God is his belly and whose glory is 
hisshame. Yes—andas sly and perverseasa naughty child. 

He looked into the distance of the mildly blue eyes, 
into their quiet mocking stare, and felt his importance go. 
So, provoked to a fresh bitterness : 

“Your name stinks, Huw Ifans. You are a disgrace 
to your own people and your own home.” 

** Leave them out of it, Mr. Jenkins, now.” 

For the first time he was provoked out of himself, 
the lined jaw hardened, and the eyes hooded over. 

“So long as you heard.”” He waved his hands with 
mock affability, dismissing it, and went on. ‘“‘ But in 
any event you have come to the end of the road.”’ He 
waved his hands above him and his voice went up again 
as in a mounting prayer. And then, once more the man 
of business, “‘ That is to say it shall not continue—not 
es I have the power to stop it. Do you understand 
that ?”’ 

““No—nor want to, Mr. Jenkins.” 

““ Oh—indeed !”’ 

He pushed a sheet of paper across the little polished 
table between them, and went on: 

“ This is a pledge, Huw Ifans: a solemn undertaking 
as between man and man. I ask you to sign this pledge 
. .. ask is the word I use.” 
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And then, as he watched, the man’s face changed 
again: the bland, fuddled smile of good humour went 
as though wiped away. He tilted his chair backwards 
and let his half-closed eyes wander to the ceiling. Then 
he got up in the long strung silence and walked across 
the room, a sense of elemental quiet about him, like a 
ghost that is and is not. His face had gone very ‘still, 
paler than ever as the blood run away. The little man’s 
breath caught until his heart drubbed against his ribs : 
his nose wrinkled as though in wait for the strike. His 
blue hard eyes looked out in hate. That alone sustained 
him. 

He stabbed out a taut finger to the unwritten page. 

“There Huw Ifans: by there !” 

The man flung the pen away from him. 

“‘No—not that way, Lias Jenkins.” 

Then he lifted his dark crow head and shook it steadily 
across, eyes half closed as though shuttering down the 
contempt he could not utter. He leaned back in the 
chair and blew out a breath through tight lips. 

“Think of the others, Huw Ifans—think of your 
wife, think of the lit-tel children. They are the ones to 
suffer. Yea: yea—yet have I not seen the righteous 
suffer nor his seed begging bread. And the Parish is only 
one step away Huw Ifans. One step away !”’ 

His voice went mounting up, one hand over his head. 
He picked up the pen again and thrust it into the man’s 
hand. Huw took it mechanically, stared down at the 
paper a minute under half-drawn lids until, rousing 
himself, he wrote out his name. 

“T am glad of that—yes, glad of that.”’ 

The little man, on the release, folded the sheet across 
with a bland wipe. 
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“No need of any talk,’ shouted Huw. 
He threw his hands out hopelessly, and then moved 
dumbly over to the door. 


Huw went out of the shop and out of the village 
without once looking up. He picked out a stalk of grass 
and crushed it in his teeth and moved his tongue round 
to the green sweetness. What had happened that should 
not have happened—to him, Huw Ifans, on this day ; 
not in the immediate ways of men, but deep down beyond 
the reaches of the mind ? He did not know. 

““Dewch, I feel bad,” he said, clasping his head, 
thinking it was his spree. | 

His steps led instinctively to the brook, to the sound 
of water which was life to him. The summer had 
stretched out into this dry September. At the Forge the 
stream went down in a brittle tinkle of sound between 
the gouged out boulders and flung its breast up in a fan 
of spray. Below in the pools the great fish lay, tired 
with the heat, like logs strewn on the gravel bed. He 
looked at them in their sloth with a contemptuous lifting 
of his nose, and then went over to a copse and flung 
himself down on the grass. An ouzel fluted somewhere 
on the rocks: a kingfisher rose below him like a blue 
burnished haft speeding and beat her wings into a whirl 
of red and blue and gold as she shot down over the water. 

“Oh, damn !”’ he said with the quiet rapture of a 
poet. Something could move him still. In a few minutes 
he was asleep. 

He slowly opened his eyes. Then, like returning 
breath, something came to possess him, something that 
lay heavy on his spirit. Then he remembered. He 
groaned aloud and got stiffly to his feet. 
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His head cocked at the changing note below him: 
the sharp tinkle was now a sluicing gurgle of unloosed 
water, gathering into a roar. He looked up towards the 
mountains where the storm had broken, feeding the 
brook in a glisten of fresh streams, going like white 
shreds down the rock face. The wild elder stank : above 
the hazel leaves were blown outwards: the hard rattle 
of big drops sounded overhead: soon the earth was 
steaming with the fresh rain. 

“ Dewch,”’ he murmured, “‘ now theyll be travelling.”’ 

Down he went, clasping the moist rocks until he 
crouched above the falls. He had neither gaff nor spear, 
but it did not matter. He could crouch there and watch 
with a child’s wonder, beholding with fresh unburdened 
eye, the awful splendour of life. The spout of water, 
fresh with the new rain, poured into the cauldron: the 
hollow rocks echoed with the roar: the spray rose 
glinting in the bleak rainbow sun. And then suddenly 
from out of the pouring waters a great fish leapt, hung 
for a brief moment in the hurling spume, and then fell 
back into the torment. 

Huw’s eyes opened wide in the joy of it, his mouth 
curled. He leaned further over. 

** That’s one for a start,” he said. 

As he spoke first one salmon and then another hurled 
itself into the pouring tide, maddened with the fresh 
water, like black staves shot upwards, falling in a 
dripping arc of silver. Sometimes one reached the flood 
green running floor above, ripping up a furrow of foam 
as it went on beyond. The smaller sea trout flung their 
white length wildly into space, to fall back again; even 
the tiny mountain trout went popping out in the torment 
of madness, like twigs flung heedless on the surface of 
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the water. It rose with the rising water into a crescendo 
until it seemed the very pool was alive. Some urge of life 
compelled each mindless belly upwards, ever upwards 
to the source. 

“ Arglwydd mawr!” he said, invoking in a brief 
moment of ecstasy the creator of all living things. And 
it seemed, in that moment, that he stood on the trembling 
belly of the earth, felt it move beneath him, groaning 
as it brought forth its strength anew. 

Then he flung himself upwards and went plunging off 
through the trees towards the village. 

“A pint of beer,”’ he said through his teeth. He stood 
there stolidly in the sanded bar of the Red Lion. 

“Very quiet. Anything on your mind, Huw bach ?” 

“Eh?” he said, as though wakened out of a reverie. 
“No—on my soul, bachgenni.” 

Then he strode across the street into the little shop, his 
hand reached out in demand. The little man handed it 
him without a word ; he had seen all there was to see. 

Huw tore the pledge slowly across, then across again. 

“A man is... born free, Lias Jenkins,” he got out. 
His breath came out in a slow released wheeze as though 
loosened in his very heart. He turned to go. 

“ Stop—I say, stop! Do you know what you have 
done by this... this wanton act?” 

“Yes.” He raised his head up inviolate. 

“ More than that, Huw Ifans. Oh yes... but your 
children are not going to starve. The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children as the Old Book says, 
and with a drunkard in the home that is only too true. 
But, thank God... they shall be taken away !” 

His voice went up in a chant and he gritted his teeth 
in a tight triumph. 
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Huw turned slowly at the door. His dry, lean lips 
dropped slowly open and his eyes were struck with light. 
A sense of silence more awful than any speech en- 
compassed him. He looked down at his hands, slowly 
plucking at the knuckles, and then in a wonder raised 
his eyes from them to the little postmaster. 

“ What?” 

He came on slowly, his gripping hands out before him. 

“ Huw Ifans think... only think !” 

The little man’s face, first aghast, slowly spread with 
terror. He fell gibbering beside the table leg. Slowly the 
hands closed around the pumping neck and made to 
tighten. 

“Pray, Lias Jenkins.” 

The little man turned his white head up in a con- 
vulsive retch, and his moist red lips began to mumble. 

“O God, help us... God help us both.” 

Huw no longer moved. His tightened hands fell loose 
and limp before him: the sweat stood out on his brow. 
And then as a man freed from some awful visitation, he 
smiled wanly and put a hand up to his head. 

“Pity has destroyed you, Huw bach.” The little man 
got out, eyes slowly opening and wide with a fresh 
wonder. He put his hands to his head, to his face, to feel 
them real. Then he bowed his head in his hands and 
broke out into sobs. He began to rock himself sideways 
on his knees, held a hand in shadow over his eyes as 
though unable to comprehend’ where he was, the time, 
the day, or anything at all. 

“ Are we any better my boy—let us hope so. Oh God, 
let us hope so.” 

And his voice went up again in a wail of anguish, the 
loose wide note of pity in it. 

E 


LONG JOHN SILVER 
By CRICHTON PORTEOUS 


WE NICKNAMED HIM Long John Silver. He had taken 
for half a crown a week a two-room cottage in the 
village. He said he had come from London and wanted 
to help to grow more food. 

He was offered hoeing at ninepence an hour and 
seemed grateful. He came in a black suit and starched 
dickey and a high white stiff collar, out of which his 
head reared on a long neck ; the kind of neck that made 
me think of a plucked fowl. Amateurishly he picked 
a three-corner hoe ; and he called the mangolds turnips. 
All the regular men were in the hay, so that for the first 
few days he worked alone. The root field lay down the 
hill and occasionally I looked from the yard gate and 
several times he was on his knees weeding by hand. 
When he came back through the yard at half-past five 
his long back had a weary curve. But he stuck to the 
work. 

Came an afternoon when I could go into the mangolds. 
Long John had been there through the morning. He 
was at the lower end working up the slope. I began on 
the same drill and we gradually approached each other. 
The sun burned on my neck and at every hack dust 
flew. Long John’s floppy trousers were rufus-tinted 
with it and this drew my look to his shoes. They were 
patent-leather though very worn. His jacket was under 
the hedge and his shirt was white linen with stiff cuffs 
which jerked up and down skinny wrists. 

We started two rows in the middle, I working behind, 
his pace becoming mine. He hoed slowly but with care. 
_ In an effort to start his talk I told him the latest news 
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which I had just heard on the wireless. He attempted 
to straighten and his left hand strayed to the back of his 
waist. 

“Incredible,” he said, and looked at me doubt- 
fully for about twenty seconds, then began work 
again. 

After a while three aeroplanes passed in triangular 
formation, then three more, all at a great height in the 
clear hot sky. 

“ Suppose a bomb dropped, what would you do?” 
I asked. 

“Get under the hedge,”’ he said, nodding. “‘ That’s 
what we did in France.”’ 

“So you were out there?” 

‘ Nineteen-fifteen. . .. I could do with some more 
of it. Military policeman. Cushy.” Once more his 
thin lips shut and he hacked and scraped doggedly as 
though the “ red-leg ’? and docks annoyed him. 

“In any hot stuff?” I asked. 

‘A bit,’ he said, as if that did not matter. Then 
fortunately a fly found his face attractive and he stopped 
and slapped at it repeatedly. I was surprised to hear 
him chuckle. “Funny how memories come back,” 
he commented unexpectedly. “ The most uncomfortable 
experience I ever had.... I was at attention by a prisoner 
before the colonel. A fly, just like that blighter, walked 
all over my face. Could I shift it? Could1I...,” and 
he swore very politely. “On my nose, over my eyes, 
on my chin. At last I could stand it no longer. I saluted 
and said, ‘Excuse me, sir,’ and stepped back and 
swatted it.” 

He chuckled and struck at the weeds again. 

‘“‘ What did the colonel say ?” 
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“Nothing.” Long John stooped to single a plant 
with his fingers. “I think he’d seen the fly.” 

There abruptly ended his most exciting memory out 
of three years of war. The sun felt hotter. I looked 
down the drills. The end that reached to the woods 
appeared a long way off. Grey shade under the oaks 
suggested coolness and I thought of the stream in the 
gully bottom. 

“Hot work,” I said. 

‘“‘There’s worse,” he answered. ‘“‘ Pit work, for 
instance. I was brought up in it.” My eyes dropped 
involuntarily down his weedy frame which seemed 
scarcely to prop out his clothes properly anywhere. 
“1 did everything there is in a pit,” he stated, as though 
aware of my doubt. ‘‘ Made good money, too. If I’d 
saved it . . .,” he paused full of thoughts I could only 
guess about, “ but I didn’t,’ he ended with a dignity 
that kept me from asking why. 

Pitman, military policeman, what else? I wondered. 
We worked on stroke for stroke, in step as it were. 

“* All because of a woman,” he murmured unexpectedly 
as if it were a thought uttered audibly unintentionally. 
It was so low that I thought that I might have misheard, 
and therefore I did not say anything. A few moments 
later his thoughts became audible again. “If I could 
have my life over, I should never marry,’ he murmured. 

“So the woman was your wife?” I ventured. 

“Yes.” His hoe stopped and he looked across the 
valley to where through a broad cleft the varying ridge 
of the blue Pennines could be seen. “I was a fool,” 
he announced solemnly. “ Now I can see it, but when 
one is young... .” | 

His left hand moved across his waistcoat and pulled 
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on a piece of brass picture chain on which came up a 
gold hunter watch. As the front clicked open the sun 
caught the edges of a neat engraved crest. 

“ Half-past five,’ he announced with hitherto unshown 
vitality. “I must go. I have a new wireless set. You 
say the Premier is to speak ?... I must listen.” 

He seemed about to bow, did not, smiled abruptly, 
and set off stiltedly across the mangold rows towards 
his jacket. I watched him put it on, settle his cuffs, 
and carefully level a black felt hat. Then he walked 
away, a mystery man still. 
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POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. JOSEPHINE 
Mites. New Directions. Norfolk, Conn. 


THIS IS ANOTHER of the small but excellently produced 
booklets published by New Directions in its series of 
modern poets. It should be an instructive book for 
English readers because the author evokes the life of a 
small American town on the Pacific coast in a series of 
vivid landscapes. It is strange that the younger American 
writers tend to sacrifice sound to a brilliantly perceived 
but pictorial rendering of their material that is effective 
enough but makes one wonder why they chose words 
instead of paints. But this author’s nuns on the beach and 
her lady waiting in a doctor’s office stay in the memory 
and she presents the frustrated mind penned in an 
exterior world too small for its development with 
understanding and freshness. Sometimes her images are 
lovely : 

“The spots of mist make up their patterns over 

windows and doors and color of the heather,” 

and this is certainly one of the most interesting of the 
New Directions pamphlets. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


SECOND WIND. Cart ZuckMayer, translated by 

ELIZABETH REYNOLDS HaPpGoop. Harrap. tos. 6d, 
IT SEEMS STRANGE to be reading this book here, in a 
cold September, with sea splashing on the beaches, and 
in how different a landscape, for I cannot help remember- 
ing the author, striding across the courtyard of an old 
Swiss house, at our last meeting, with the vines coming 
into leaf, and the first hot shadows of the year falling 
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The Recovery of the West = MICHAEL ROBERTS 


‘ This is a fine and indeed a profound book—in many respects noble... Itis 
impossible in a brief compass to do justice to its riches.’ Spectator. I2s 6d 


Total Victory STEPHEN KING-HALL 
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for along time.’ Time and Tide. Illustrated. 18s 
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across the stones. He wrote of vineyards and you had 
to think of vines somehow when you saw him, just as 
you expected him to have a dog at his heels and earth 
somewhere, dustily about him. Much of the matter of 
this book was familiar to me from conversation, in his 
own language, full of that vitality that one gets from a 
rough drawing only, because any arrangement of 
material, however creative the artist may be, is always 
a step apart from life. 

It is not easy in these days to make a story of escape 
arresting, there have been too many of them, but 
Mr. Zuckmeyer has got into his narrative, something 
deeper than mere peril, a sense of the shame and disgust 
that we must all feel, over the degradation of a great 
tradition. In the Berlin chapters there is a brief and vivid 
picture of the inflation days that could have been ex- 
panded for the English-speaking reader, most of whom 
are ignorant of that turbulent Goya-like world of 
extreme poverty, violence, and genius that arose there 
in the late twenties. 

It may be that the book will seem cold, just another 
refugee chronicle, interesting and remote: I do not 
know. I had associations to add to all the pages; how 
many people had I not met, stepping into temporary 
safety from that strip of railway line between Vienna 
and Zurich that became so drenched with tragedy that 
I know I could never travel it again. Art is not merely 
what is written or drawn, it can be a house, a way of 
life, and it is not possible to rebuild what has been 
callously wrecked. Something else can be made but it 
will not be the same. | 

I liked the foreword by Dorothy Thompson and the 
translation has been well done, without any trace of the 
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foreign construction that is apt to creep into any render- 
ing of another language. This is an authentic record, 
and a hopeful book, there is much for Mr. Zuckmeyer 
to do in the reconstruction that is, we trust, to come. 


BRYHER 


IRELAND—ATLANTIC GATEWAY. Jim PHELAN. 
The Bodley Head. 3s: 6d. 


IF WE ARE to believe Mr. Phelan, it is all very simple. 
Ireland’s neutrality is the product of an illusion, the 
illusion that its strict observance will earn from a 
victorious Germany freedom from molestation, and 
that this is less dangerous than to declare for a side that 
the Irish do not think likely to win. The most important 
section of that side is the Democratic Party in the 
Unites States; it is in the last resort unthinkable that 
Ireland should act in opposition to that party, which in 
turn is the most important section of the Irish Empire. 
Certain Irish “‘ Friends of Britain”’, by talking in the 
British (reported in the Irish) press, in the political 
language of fifty years ago, have been the main agents 
in the maintenance of Irish neutrality until the present 
day. The abrogation of that neutrality is essential to 
the winning of the Battle of the Atlantic, therefore the 
British need only ignore the “‘ Friends of Britain”, play 
the right propaganda cards in Ireland in the right order, 
and the Americans will take over Ireland and be welcome 
North and South. 

If we are to believe Mr. Phelan... Are we to believe 
Mr. Phelan? I am reviewing this book because I am 
supposed to know: but the most I can say is that his 
solution is one of the only two that seem at all likely. 
But Iam not History, and I cannot say for certain. 
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Mr. Phelan’s faith in the certainty of History is such that 
he almost convinces us that short of a miracle of mis- 
management (on the part presumably of the M.O.1.), 
the cards will play themselves. He can hardly be blamed 
for taking the chance of that miracle as the reason for 
writing his book. (The other solution is an indefinite 
prolongation of the status quo in Ireland. Since the 
invasion of the Soviet Union, to which event there is no 
allusion in the book, though there.are some to the Soviet 
Union, the likelihood of that solution has perhaps 
increased. Mr. Phelan does not mention the problem of 
Irish attitudes. to Godless Russia: after the invasion we 
sat back to watch the pro-German swing of the pendulum 
in Catholic circles. It was agreeably disappointing. In 
Galway the other day I was told: “ They say the com- 
munists will kill all the catholics if they win.’? When 
I objected, that I did not think that likely, there was 
agreement that it was not. The possibility had been 
mentioned for form’s sake, and without conviction.) 

Mr. Phelan keeps to the point. He is concerned with 
Ireland’s position in the battle of the Atlantic, and the 
only one of the three possible invasions of Ireland that 
he discusses is the American one. But I doubt, from my 
limited personal experience, whether there will be the 
enthusiastic reception for even the Americans, that he 
predicts. Even if the way is paved by the right sort of 
propaganda, the truth told to the right people at the 
right time. But he is unquestionably right in saying 
that the people to tell it to are the small trading capitalists 
and the small landholders. On the other hand, I wish 
I were as sure as he is that the “ Friends of Britain” 
on both sides of the Border can be so easily pushed aside, 
even if their dividends are assured them. 
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His method is a retelling of history, with continual 
flashes-forward into the present. His style has a terrific 
punch, but sometimes proceeds so allusively that I am 
afraid that many English readers may miss vital steps in 
the argument. Perhaps not, if they are warned in time. 
They should not need to be, about a book which is itself 
a warning in time. Similes are ready to his hand, some- 
times dangerously glib. He makes good points about 
“traditional hatreds’, racial memory, the value of 
Denmark’s case as propaganda in Ireland, the fact that 
there has been no debate on Ireland in the Commons, 
spills the last remaining beans about “ Ulster loyalty ”’, 
and adroitly turns the gag about “ forgetting the past ” 
against its makers. He observes with equal justice that 
those who want an Irish Republic az a// costs do not want 
an Irish Republic, and those British who want to “ bring 
Eire to heel ’’ do not want a British victory. 

For one who is so informative about Irish-American 
affairs, he is silent about the breaking of Irish-made 
Tammany by the Irish-made Democratic Party. He 
describes de Valera inaccurately as the “ President” 
and there are many misprints and commas which 
occasionally stultify the sense. These are not unimport- 
ant points because they give a handle to those who might 
say that he does not know what he is talking about. 
He does, and he should be read, but his seductive 
simplicity should be taken with a pinch of salt. 

MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 
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THE BLIND MAN’S WARFARE SAGA 
by Halldor Stefansson (No. 9) 


New Publications 


From Archibald MacLeishe THE AMERICAN 
CAUSE. $1.00 


SWITZERLAND E. E. Cummings. FIFTY POEMS. $1.50 


Also de luxe, signed edition, $5.00 


a reader writes: Gertrude Stein. IDA. A Novel. $2.00 
Eugene Jolas. VERTICAL. $2.50 
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A Versa; Twice a Year, and other 
Copies take two months eiaibties , 


to arrive, but are re- 
ceived regularly. 


GOTHAM BOOK MART 
51 West 47, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


74 LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY 


The | KETTLE 


(Proprietors: A. M. VENABLES and H. A. DOCKER) 


6 Basil Street, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Quiet, Quality, and Quick Service. 


Old Customers Know, and New are Learning, that 
Restrictions do not Lower our Standard. 


We offer—the Best. Perhaps not as much of it 
as usual, but—as Good As Ever. 


To ALL in the Services 


(including whole-time A.R.P., A.F.S., and Civil Nursing Reserve) 


LIFE AND LETTERS TO-DAY will be sent for one year, 
post free, for 10s. (instead of 14s.) on receipt of name 
and address. 


MONEY SHOULD ACCOMPANY THE ORDER 


BRENDIN PUBLISHING CO., 41 Upper Town Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex 


A REMINDER 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, Etc 


may be handed in at any Post Office for distribution 
to men in the Forces. ~ 

When you have read this copy, it would be a kind 
action to pass it on. 


